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Tue somewhat limited attendance at the Annual Meeting of the 
London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association at 
Twickenham gave some colour to the contention of one of our 
writers that London is rather moribund to-day. Fortunately it cannot 
be said that the younger members of the profession are losing sheir 
interest, because the bulk of the attendance was of assistants, and as 
the A.L.A. seétion has its own monthly meetings, it will be seen 
that assistants are doing their share. The chief librarians of London, 
and in this we include librarians of other than public libraries, make 
at present a most disappointing showing. A few years, or even 
months, ago this could be attributed to the fa& that they were all 
senior men whose vitality, if not their interest, had been reduced by 
age. To-day, however, every library in London is in the hands of 
ayoung man. There is something significant in the fa& that they do 
not come together in any numbers. When we read from the Annual 
Report of the Branch that the membership is nearly 700, we are 
somewhat surprised to learn that the attendance at Twickenham was 
less than one-forteenth of that number. 


* * * 


Over 352 libraries are distributing the B.B.C. programmes. 
This, of course, does not mean 352 systems but individual library 
buildings. Having in mind the di€&tum of the President of the Library 
Association that the B.B.C. is an enemy of reading who comes to us 
in the — of a friend, we hesitate to affirm our opinion that 
every public library should work in co-operation with the B.B.C. 
Until we have fa&ts upon which to go, it is impossible to prove 
adequately that the B.B.C. is friend or foe, and librarians have made 
declarations both for and against. In any case, it appears to us to be 
useless to ignore this great influence, mee | we believe, if careful watch 
is kept over the type of talk broadcast, and judicious reading lists 
and syllabuses are issued in connexion with the talks, that ultimately 
the result may be a better and more universal literary culture than 
has been known hitherto. 


* * * 


The reviews in The Library Association Record are usually so well 
done, and by men who so well understand what they are writing 
about, that it is painful to read the dignified and quite justifiable 
tebuke which Mr. Henry Evelyn Bliss offers in the May number to 
the superficial critic of his The Organization of Knowledge. That book 
was the result of twenty years work in the system of the sciences, 
and The Record critic had the hardihood to declare that the whole 
basis of the work was wrong, presumably, of course, because the 
great American scholar did not know what he was talking about. 

uch faults in The Record, although its review of Brown’s Manual was 
an outstanding exception, are so rare that it is painful that the worst 
aberration from a good practice should be concerned with the greatest 
book on librarianship that has recently come out of America or 
any other country. 

The various seétions of the Library Association are exercising 

themselves considerably at the moment over the relative value of 
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This rises, we understand, 
experienced in some parts of the country in main- 
poor who is cheaper and whose course does not involve a railway 
journey or the keeping of definite hours. This was one reason given 
for the failure in point of attendance of the Manchester classes. A 
balance of opinion seems to be favour of ing the present position, 
and any change should be made gradually. Ultimately, every candidate 
for library work will have passed through a library school before 
into the service. To bring this about we must have schools, 
as although we have mentioned the controversy as one on the value 
of oral and correspondence teaching, no one in his senses believes 
that correspondence teaching is anything but a substitute for personal 
We finve tp deal with the os day om, 
some arrangement by which students in the area of classes should be 
allowed to attend them, and by which exceptions should be allowed 
to take correspondence classes, ought not to be impossible. 


* * * * 


car tectiomp | of success for the second Summer School 
of Librarianshi ich is to be held at Birmingham from Augut 
17th to 29th. rom the scheme of sadies it is apparent that a very 
crowded intellectual fortnight is in contemplation. The excursions 
and social events and residence at Chancellor’s Hall, with its accom- 
intercourse between Students, are attraGtions. _ The 

cost of the School is a little over £5. Superficial as the 
in such classes must necessarily be, they are invaluable in that they 
inspire and direé and refresh on the right lines. 


* * * * 


A definite advance in library training is signalised by the new 
course for special librarians which is to commence in O€ober at 
University College, London. This course will be for graduates in 
other faculties than that of arts; they will take the ordinary course 
of the School in such subjeés as are not peculiar to public library 
administration, and there will be special courses under the direétion 
of Professor A. F. C. Pollard. The fee for the course is thirty guineas. 


* * * * 


We have received several complaints from students as to the 
questions that have been set recently in the Library Association 
examinations. In particular it has been suggested to us that the 
a ty questions in classification were unfair, and that all the 

chosen in the praétical paper were unduly difficult, and such 
be oup in a guing room. We 
have looked at the 
the criticism. The first wary ueStion suggests that 
which is anasense thems the 
point of view, and the second question is so badly set that it w 
te a test of his ability to remember 

whole of the numbers of the Classification. We sugge® 
that the Education Committee should submit this paper to careful 


scrutiny. 
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* 
Some Catalogue Problems 
By W. C. Berwick Savers. 

Or old we established a library and ced on the day of 

rinted author catalo title-a-liner,”’ 
sdmirably for those who knew exaétly all about authors and their 
writings ; and to this we added every year a supplement, with what 
results all my senior readers know very well. matter is stale 
and needs no comment. But the printed complete catalogue, is, 
alas, almost dead or dying to-day ; is probably even an anachronism. 
It had enormous advantages, especially when it assumed the dic- 
tionary, and, later, the classified forms; but it was a clog also in 
some ways upon the library. 


Tue DIsAppEARING Book 


is the first problem that faces the modern librarian. We were told 
of old that the average life of a new novel was six weeks; that was 
an exaggeration; but to-day we do know that the life of nine-tenths - 
of our books is transitory in the extreme. If we have a permanent 
catalogue—that is to say a catalogue of permanent entries—we are 
faced with the fa& that it is obsolete always, or is kept current only 
at excessive expense. The absurd prices asked for secondhand books 
of quite inferior writers are largely due to the competition amon 
us for such books ; and in nine cases out of ten are not justified by 
their merit or the demand from our readers for them. We used to 
indulge in this competition in order that our catalogues and accession 
books (another sacred institution by the way) might be complete ; 
and I wonder if the existing competition does not still spring from 
the same source. Therefore I suggest that the replacement of books, 
especially fiction, in libraries, is with few exceptions indeed, undesirable, 
costly and unproduétive. Especially is this true of out-of-print books. 
A book is out of print because the public no longer has any real 
need of it; and it is not, I submit, the business of public library 
to aé& as resurrectionist. For every novel not the first rank of the 
past there is a novel of equal merit of the present which our public 
as a whole would prefer. Why not benefit ty their preference, since 
there is no loss in the process? Clearly, however, such a policy as 
I advocate makes hay of all catalogues in printed form now 
exist, and means a problem for other kinds too. 


The stock of 
Tue Post War Lisrary 


_ too, is dynamic in a not even dreamed of by its predecessor. 


Libraries now add hun of books to their shelves where before 
they added tens. In moderate-sized libraries cataloguing used to be 
done by the staff in the intervals of other work and was sometimes 
successfully so done. Now, for some of us, that is a physical impos- 
sibility, and a special staff is employed. Here, again, catalogues are 
growing at a corresponding rate, and time, space, energy and brains 
are consumed at a which causes some of us considerable iety, 
leaf Books flow into libraries so rapi 


* This article is founded on a which I read to the London and Home 
Counties Beanch of the Libeary Association in 1927, but I have sevieed it 
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that no printed catalogue can cope with them in such a way as to be 
quite up-to-date. 
The third problem is that of the 
oF A Lrsrary System 
as distin@ from the catalogue of a single library. There is not a 
satisfa&tory service in such a system when every book in every library 
is not available in every other library. There is no question about 
that, I am quite sure. No librarian to-day — the attitude (say) 
that the books in a branch library ought to be catalogued at the 
branch in order to furnish the staff there with lessons in cataloguing, 
Centralized —e is the only economical, is the only 
business-like od of tackling the work; and to suggest that 
its advantages are outweighed by any claim of the staff to the work 
as a cataloguing exercise is to show a childlike mind, which ignores 
the regular training facilities—somewhat negle&ted by some libraries 
I fear—which are available for library assistants. The only ideal for 
a system of branch libraries is a union catalogue which contains in 
it entries of every book in the system, plus some form for the rapid 
conveyance of books between the libraries. A union catalogue in 
every library in a large s of libraries is a really tremendous 
undertaking, especially when one remembers that in some quite 
moderate-sized systems as many as 10,000 books are added in a 
single year, and allowing for extra copies included in this total there 
will be at least 3,000 new #itles. On a conservative reckoning the 
number of entries for each book is three. Thus, in a library system 
with six branches, the keeping current of the union catalogues involves 
the making of 54,000 catalogue entries a year, or 180 for every day 
the ordinary library is working; and, if the system is larger, the 
entries are wy ene enage | more. It is here that science comes to 
the aid of ibrarian. No library nowadays is adequate which is 
not on the telephone, and I would suggest that a private wire linking 
a system of branch libraries is the most valuable help to co-operative 
working that can be devised. It is not necessary where this aid 
exists to provide a union catalogue at each library; a telephone call 
to the central union catalogue would inform any librarian of the 
availability of any book. I admit that this cannot serve quite so well 
as would the examination of the catalogue itself by the reader: it is, 
however, an excellent substitute in the face of what may be an almost 
insuperable difficulty for some librarians; If this disposes of the need 
for a union catalogue, it does not get rid of the need for a catalogue 
at each branch library of its own stock. The problem is still a large 
one. 
The problem of the 
CATALOGUE OF RuRAL, OR County, LIpRARIES 
is the same problem in so exaggerated a degree that it becomes an 
almost new problem. Here there is a central service point and it 
may be hundreds of branches; and there can be no satisfactory 
service if the librarian at any single point in the system cannot be 
aware of the existence anywhere in the county of a i book. 
A union catalogue in each village is the ideal, but I imagine it to be 
so ideal as to be merely utopian at present. We know that for their 
basic $fock some counties have issued complete printed catalogues 
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for use at the centres, and have supplemented these; but exadly 
how far they have gone in the provision of a catalogue completely 
t at each centre, I am unable to say. It may, of course, be 
answered that the village demands do not make such a catalogue 
necessary or advisable. This may be so; yet ultimately the rural 
librarian must desire to give exaftly the same sort of facilities to his 
readers as the urban librarian gives. This can only be through some 
form of ever-increasing manuscript catalogue; and the work of 
maintaining such a catalogue would be enormous.t 
Turning now to the problem of 


Tue Puystcat Form oF CATALOGUES 


—now the dust lies over matter, we may 
be itted a regret at the passing of the com tinted catalogue. 
pe of the British of the 
Library stand as realized monuments of what for most of us is an 
impracticable ideal. Their value to us is immense. It may be that 
the London Library will publish another complete catalogue some 
day. It has 300,000 volumes, and the task will be gigantic. We 
rejoice that the British Museum is now producing its second edition. 
In our smaller fields the task is beyond us; and we have lost much 
by that circumstance. The advantages of a catalogue of books, 
which is itself a book, none will gainsay; but all the conditions 
which I have laboured up to this point are against its continuance. 
The only possible current catalogue is one in which the entries 
are mobile. A discussion of the value of the variant forms is 
overdue ; but in general terms it is taken for granted that the most 
favoured catalogue is the card catalogue. In America, catalogue and 
card catalogue are synonymous terms, and it is the other forms that 
are indicated by some descriptive word. This is, of course, “a 
to the enormous impetus given to the card method by the 
Distribution Department of the vee Ol Congress, which has 
settled for a long time to come the of catalogues across the 
Altantic, and has to some extent settled it over here. Since, too, the 
International Institute of Bibliography has also adopted a card of 
the same dimensions, and commerce has appropriated it for its 
indexes, it seems to occupy an almost impregnable position. After 
it as the best form for the 
ic current catalogue of a large library, but I do so mainly because 
of the great advantages that come from a Standard card and the fa& 
that entries can be incorporated from all other card catalogues and 
card-distributing agencies. Otherwise I am of opinion that the 
card catalogue has many and grave physical disadvantages as compared 
with some loose-leaf forms of catalogue. Its main disadvantage 
may be cited again. It — in a large library an inordinate amount 
of space. My catalogue, which is in two forms, author and subjeé, 
contains entries for about 70,000 volumes, and the face of the catalo: 
drawers, not including the vertical space occupied by the tables, 
on which they stand, measures 44 square feet; and the cabinets 
occupy altogether about 214 square feet of space in the library. That 
When this was read Mr. Duncan Gray, speaking from t experience 
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seems to me to be a terrible tax upon space in these days in inelastic 
ildings. Again, the fa& that a card catalogue is in drawers in a 
cabinet prevents more than one or two people from consulting it at 
a time—although I know of course that drawers can be withdrawn 
and consulted at a table or some other place than in the aétual cabinet 
to which they belong. We ten, Guy 
of not being in book form, but that is not a serious matter ; 
public is fairly intelligent. 

The main difficulty is space. I have had occasion to make a 
list of author headings in use in a library in order to ensure uniformity 
of entry ; and I have experimented with a card the size of a visiting 
card for this purpose, with the result that I am convinced the average 
catalogue of a library could be made on cards of this size without 
any grave inconvenience, except that annotations would have to 
be placed (in extreme brevity) on the back of the card. Here are 
some samples, done on the typewriter, from which you will see that 

ite full entries can be accommodated in about one-third the space 

is usually conferred upon them, and they are just as easy to read, 
seeing that the same is used upon them as on the 3 by 5 in. card. 
The cards are of a d size, and are easily obtainable, and cabinets 
to hold them are very easily made out of large cabinets. I am, there- 
fore, proposing to use such cards for ogues of prints, lantern 
slides, cuttings, etc., which as a rule do not require long entries, 
You also see the disadvantages of my miniature catalogue. It is 
sui generis, and it is impossible to incorporate in it printed cards or 
entries of standard card size from other sources. I doubt, as a general 
principle, if the gain in space is worth the loss of the international 
advantage, and would not use these small cards for general book 
catalogues. Perhaps, however, I am pushing the advantages of the 
international card too far for my readers. I should like to ask how 

the 


SHEaF CATALOGUE 

the only real competitor with the card catalogue, I can say no more 
than that I like it because it is like a book, and I like books ; that 
it is almost as mobile as a card catalogue ; is more easily carried about 
and consulted; and is possibly more popular with the public. Mr. 
G. T. Shaw, who established a gigantic sheaf catalogue at Liverpool, 
tells me that his readers would resent a return to the card catalo; 

ve known who pore | card catalogues were librarians. Mr. 
Falconer Madan, when, in my innocence of twenty years ago, I asked 
him why he did not use the card catalogue at the Bodleian Library, 
made an eloquent grimace and said something of his horror of 
“ clawing at cards.” To which all I have at say is that we should 
above all things prevent the public from “ clawing at cards.”] The 
sheaf catalogue occupies so modest a space that in this sense it scores 
infinitely over the card catalogue; xf is also national, insular, not 
international; we cannot put into it those wonderful Congress 
cards. Is it worth the ifice ? 

So, by a circuituous route, I come to a summary of the few 
ideas I have been able to formulate upon this matter. There is 20 
solutiog of our difficulty in the printed catalogue, unless we are 
that in the average general library the basic stock should be catalogued 
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in a volume and that this be revised every ten years. James Duff 
Brown did this at Islington in 1905 you will remember, but it had 
also been done in the A.L.A. Catahgu, for libraries in general in 
the U.S.A., twenty years earlier. Can we standardize the stock of 
libraries, everywhere, to a point? There must be a certain minimum 
of books which every general library ought to —_ Can we get 

a catalogue of these accepted and generally used ? If it could be aa 
efficiency to the point indicated could be obtained with extraordinary 
economy. Look at Libraco’s How to Find a Book as an example of 
a guide to shelf arrangement that can be used generally. Do not 
misunderstand me. I agree entirely with Principal Rait that no 
greater calamity could befall libraries than to have their books as a 
whole prescribed for them by some central bureau. I am speaking of 
the absolute book bases of a general library only. Such a catalogue 
might be kept current by a Pallet plus a mobile catalogue in one 
of the forms I have discussed. 


Co-OPERATION. 


It must come or we confess ourselves impotent, even wanting in 
good sense. Our universal duplicating of the same cataloguing 
rocesses, in a greater or less degree, in five hundred towns and in 
counties, is really a painful contemplate. Hitherto 
co-operation as applied to cataloguing failed signally. It ought 
not to fail. Why it failed ? Because we do not believe in cata- 
loguing done by anybody but ourselves ? Because we cannot persuade 
our authorities that a co-operative scheme is something that it is 
not merely their duty to support, but that it is also something that 
it would be a mere economy for them to support? Because they 
would tell us that half our occupation would be gone if we advocated 
it—does anyone seriously believe this? If we believed in the value 
of a co-operative cataloguing bureau, do you think any of these 
objections would prevent our pressing forward to it? Af present 
we do not believe. Look at such ventures as have been tried, and our 
regard for them. When Nelsons put out their Standard Books with 
its tremendous possibilities as a loose-leaf catalogue and as a card 
catalogue—for their offered to print entries on the standard card— 
did we respond ? Why not? Because we said to ourselves: “ This 
is an expensive book; it costs (say) five pounds; and that is too 
much to pay for a book.” Meanwhile we (perhaps) cheerfully — 
an order for a new 30-drawer card cabinet costing, (then) £20. You 
see, we did not regard Standard Books as “ catalogue ” venture at all. 
That it would save {100 in printing or typing our catalogue was a 
matter we did not consider, or, considering, failed to pare To-day. 
The Subject Index of the L.A. is regarded as a book—a dear book; 
it costs £4 4s. It is not a dear book ; it is a piece of co-operative 
cataloguing done with extraordinary cheapness. 

A change of heart is necessary if we are to succeed. Surely 
the librarians of the zoth century are not content to be told that 
because those of the 19th discussed co-operation and failed to make 
it materialize, Gur and, with folded hands, acquiesce. 


publication of Books to Read by the Library Association attempt, 
whici I hope will be succensfal, made 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear AMEL-ANu, 

Time and again our friend Eratosthenes brings forth for the 
deleGtation of the younger men his reminiscences of the grand 
personalities in the library world of long ago and his laments on the 
decadence of modern youth in our profession. On the occasion 
of his last threnody I had not yet joined the curious little band which 
maintains what you truly call this 


EXTRAORDINARY CORRESPONDENCE, 

so, although I was anxious to cap his reminiscences with a few of 
my own, I was not in a favourable position to do so. You may 
imagine, therefore, how gratified I was to see over your delicious 
pseudonym last month many things which encourage me to supple- 
ment your views with my own no less vivid memories of some of 
the giants of a former day. Reminiscences are not, after all, the 
prerogative of the elderly and I feel that the recolleétions of a young 
man who was once a Londoner may be of particular interest to those 
other young men who would model their work and ideals on the 
great figures of the past. You see, Amel-Anu, I have seen service 
in the libraries controlled or initiated by some of these giants and 
have had much talk with the proselytes of other leading personalities, 
so I speak with inner knowledge of the men themselves, their aétions 
and re-actions, or their impaét on other minds. 

You seem to have had extraordinary good luck over your 
contaéts with the older men and extraordinary bad luck over the 
younger. Apparently you were fortunate enough to meet in the old 
days only those who were 


LIBRARIANS AND GENTLEMEN 

as well as personalities, and in these days you hear of or meet only 
the feeble and negligible amongst the coming generation. But 
even of those who could not be called librarians or gentlemen one 
may justly say that they were remarkable personalities. They oozed 
personality. Several of whom I am now thinking had nearly if not 
quite as much as Horatio Bottomley. Yet my most vivid recolleétion 
is of the single-minded devotion to librarianship evidenced by their 
peculiarly Spartan methods of Staff-training. They encouraged the 
great sentiment of awe by making all library duties beyond labelling 
a MyStery. They inculcated the desire to travel, so fine a thing for 
studious youth, by ensuring that books for professional study which 
we of a softer age provide universally could only be obtained several 
miles away. In their anxiety that the young should find out things 
for themselves they sternly repressed the desire to inform their Staffs 
as to professional developments of any kind. Mark you, not all of 
them could keep up this similitude of inhumanity indefinitely. I 
knew of one librarian who gave an assistant of thirty a simple book 
to catalogue after only fourteen years service, and another who had 
in his office as many as five professional text-books. And yet another, 
a very advanced thinker this, who positively maintained (and several 
times aéted upon his belief) that the evolutionary gulf between 
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ASSISTANTS AND HuMAN BEINGS 
although very considerable, was not so wide as zoologists had 
hitherto supposed. I can never think without emotion of men such 
as these, whose humane instinéts so often overcame their stoic 
principles. Like you, I love to think of them pursuing literary 
Studies in the Elysian fields, or some other appropriate place. 

I call to mind, too, some very striking instances of that self- 
reverence and self-control which you mention as so worthy of 
emulation by the young men of to-day. On one occasion—being 
only sixteen years of age and unfamiliar with the Spartan ideal of 
library training—I must have shewn rather too plainly my surprise 
and disappointment at being expected by the grand old man under 
whom I was then working to make up beforehand the time necessary 
in sitting for a professional examination. Whereat his face turned 
first red, then purple, and trembling with apprehension for the safety 
of both of us, I watched several veins swell to an uncommon size. 
But by a supreme effort of self-control he prevented the face from going 


ComPLETELY Back. 

This was a real objeét-lesson to me. On another occasion I had reason 
to call at a library bestraddled by another Colossus of the library 
world. Behind the indicator-counter (open access had been known 
for only twenty years and one mustn’t scare one’s committee) was a 
table, and at the table an assistant working. At her feet, apparently 
for convenience sake, was a card index box. Out from some sanétuary 
beyond, round the entrance to which, I am told, there always hung 
an atmosphere faintly reminiscent of Vesuvius, stalked the great man. 
Being wrapt in reflections on the status of the profession, the removal 
of the penny rate limitation, and other matters conducive to faith 
and good works, he did not notice where he was going. He stumbled 
against the box, muttered or rather more than muttered angrily, 
glowered at the frightened girl, and kicked the box violently out of 
the way. To my amazement and delight he did not kick the assistant. 
This was a very beautiful example not only of self-control but of that 
meticulous exaétitude which is so important in our work, for the 
box flew accurately beyond the space under the counter-flap into the 
public portion of the room. I heard one or two of the borrowers 
who had witnessed this little incident murmuring together. No 
doubt they too were lost in admiration for the singularly chivalrous 
character of this official and the amusing accuracy of his aim. 

My memories of early days in the library profession and my 
introduction to the world of books and culture are full of 


CHARMING INTERLUDES 
such as these. I could fill a whole issue of this lively journal with 
similar anecdotes of other men I worked with or knew and whose 
names are sometimes cited as models on which the younger generation 
could profitably mould themselves. Frankly, I do not think that the 
young man of to-day is made of stern enough stuff to do so. For one 
thing, the strain imposed on the constitution and the conscience 
by appearing to the outer world as a model of learning, grace and 
wit but in his library in the threefold capacity of boor, tyrant, and 
tribal god would be more than he could stand, To be cruel in order 
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to be kind involves an incredible dissimulation against which the 
un-versatile young man of to-day Stands aghast. Of course, many 
of the men of the period about which we are writing were also 
opposed in temperament to the Spartan principle. I do not make 
the mistake of supposing that all of them were such paragons as | 
have described. I only say that my little anecdotes are truly representa- 
tive of the old-time giants with whom I personally came into contaét. 
I had hoped to say a word or two on your views as to the 
DeEcLINE OF LONDON, 

but these reminiscences have run away with my pen, and that matter 
I must leave for a later opportunity. Meanwhile I am grateful to 
you for having revived my memories of the great pioneer days. 
I hope that we shall be able to exchange more reminiscences of our 
old idols. These fragmentary incidents I have related are but stray 
blossoms from the garden of memory, and if the Editor allowed 
them to appear I could tell many another tale to keep children from 
their play and old men from the chimney corner. HERACLITUs, 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
“ Lerrers ON Our Arrarrs.”—Editor, THe Liprary Wor p.]} 


Personal News 

Wirn the resignations of Mr. GrorGe Preece, of Stoke 
Newington, and Mr. Witt1am E. Dousiepay, of Hampstead, the 
race of librarians in London who ruled at the beginning of the 
century comes to an end, so far as active office-holding is concerned. 
Mr. Preece has been librarian at Stoke Newington since 1893, and 
has managed to make his small but admirable library one of the 
most useful and popular institutions of his borough. 

Mr. Recinatp W. Brown, Chief Librarian and Curator at 
Northampton, has been appointed Editor of the Northamptonshire 
Natural History Society’s Journal, which has just completed 50 years. 
Mr. Brown has been a frequent contributor to the Journal for many 
years. 

Mr. Wriuam Bowman, of the Sunderland Public Libraries 
Staff, has been appointed Senior Assistant of the Middlesbrough 
Public Libraries. 

Mk. S. P. L. Firion, B.Sc., School of Librarianship, Temporary 
Assistant, National Central Library, has been appointed Assistant 
in the Information Departnment. 

Mr. J. H. Porrorp, M.A., F.L.A., School of Librarianship 
Diploma, Librarian of the Rendel Harris Library, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant, National Central Library, to take charge of the 
Information Department. 

Mr. Sorru, Superintendent of Branches, Liverpool, has been 
appointed Deputy Chief Librarian, Liverpool. 


Winsford Public Library, 


Wanted second hand Cotgreave Indicator (Frame only) of 
4,000 capacity. Full particulars, price, etc., to be sent to 
the Librarian, Winsford. 
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New Pseudonyms 


A SMALL attendance of members met under the Chairmanship of 
Yeast at the May gathering of the New Pseudonyms Club, and after 
a jolly repast discussed the problems and tendencies in conneétion 
with the facilities for juvenile readers in public libraries. The 
Chairman, in introducing the subje&, confessed that probably nine 
out of every ten libraries to-day separated the juvenile and adult 
readers, and that this was the official and “ library school ” attitude 
towards the problem. Still he was quite unable to accept it. A 
separate reading room with reference collection was called for, but 
a lending library separated from the main or adult library brought 
many disadvantages and only served to avoid an imaginary annoyance 
to adult readers. The separated system sought to place an arbitrary 
age limit on intelligence, prevented adults from using juvenile books 
as many of them like to do, put an obstacle in the way of parents 
assisting their children in their sele€tion of reading, necessitated 
duplication of counters and other fittings, required a separate additional 
staff and led to discontinuation of membership at the break from 
juvenile ticket to adult ticket. This arbitrary division resulted in the 
establishment of that bastard se€tion—the intermediate or adolescent 
section. Yeast considered it an instance of bureaucratic method run 
mad, and preferred the single general lending library for all readers 
with special supervision of the juvenile readers; this ensured a 
graduated process of reading according to the individual capacity 
and taste, and avoided that leap which nature abhors. 

In the subsequent discussion the Chairman’s views were sup- 
ported by Scallywag and Love and Mr. Lewisham, both of whom 
were working both systems. 

Barabbas contributed the most lengthy speech he has yet been 
guilty of, leaving his hearers, perhaps for that reason, not quite clear 
as to his views. 

Monte Cristo remained orthodox and quoted views of Librarians 
who had been opposed originally to separation but appreciated it 
when tried. 

An enjoyable evening ended all too early and members—well, 
presumably, went home to receive the rewards of the virtuous. 


Library Topics 
[The Editor of Tue Lisrary Wor ip would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional Interest relating to their Libraries for 


insertion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Offices 
not later than the first day of each month.| 


Bolton 


A handsome oblong silver salver was presented to Mr. Archibald 
Sparke, F.R.S.L. (Chief Librarian of Bolton), on his retirement, by 
the members of the N.W. Branch of the Library Association at a 
Garden Party given by Mr. Alderman J. P. Taylor, B.A., the Chairman 
of the Bolton Libraries Committee, at his residence, on June 3rd. 
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Mr. Taylor (President of the Branch) and Mr. L. Stanley Jast (President 
of the Library Association) both made happy speeches, and referred 
to the work done for the Branch and the parent Association by Mr. 
Sparke during the thirty years. The large gathering was 
enthusiastic in g wishes for good health and happiness to 
both Mr. and Mrs. Sparke, the former of whom said how much he 
regretted leaving the district and parting with so many excellent friends. 


Burton-on-Trent 


Mr. Mash’s Library Bulletin has shrunk this time to eight pages, 
but in it are three useful, but necessarily brief, articles and a list of 
new fiction and non-fiction. 


Coventry 

The May-June issue of the Coventry Public Libraries Bulletin 
contains, as well as its usual features, the second part of a very excellent 
reading list on the “ Preservation of Health,” well annotated and 
up-to-date. 


Croydon 


The Norbury Branch of Croydon Public Libraries was opened 
by the Mayor (Alderman T. Arthur Lewis) on May 2gth. The 
dedication address was delivered by Mr. Jast, whose connexion with 
Croydon gave additional interest for his audience to his office as 
President. He dealt in charaéteristic manner with the art of reading, 
but was first reminiscent, saying that much of his work in librarianship 
he attributed to the opportunities he had at Croydon, where he had 
an appreciative public, a good committee and a remarkable staff 
which had produced such men as Mr. Savage of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Rutherford Purnell of Adelaide, and the present chief librarian, to 
mention only three. He deplored the sentimental talk which led 
to the belief that high reading Statistics meant specially good work. 
Quality in reading was the thing that mattered, and even in the 
best communities the Statistics would show, for instance, that few 
really read Shakespeare, and an appreciation of Shakespeare was a 
test of high literary taste. At the same time, men did not always 
live on the heights; we were good and mediocre by turns, even the 
best of us; and this justified the inclusion of many second-rate books 
in libraries. But there was no such thing as a best book, and “ good, 
ness’ meant to a librarian something different from the ordinary 
conception. A complete manual of burglary, if it were well done- 
would be a “ good” book, but he doubted if it would be in the 
general public library, or be commonly thought to be = The 
treasures in such a library as they were in could not be exhausted in a 
life-time ; yet in such libraries ‘“‘ you often heard that there was 
nothing to read. That complaint, ‘ nothing to read,’ which was so 
well-known to librarians, and was invariably uttered by people who 
never by any chance read anything worth reading.” 

In moving a vote of thanks Alderman Keatley Moore recalled 
how in 1895 he made the acquaintance of James Duff Brown, and 
haunted his library at Clerkenwell, because he wanted to watch the 
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most novel method of allowing readers to choose their own books ; 
and how when in 1896 the central library at Croydon was built he 
‘‘ spoke for three-quarters of an hour” and persuaded the Libraries 
Committee to adopt open-access. 


A brochure of the Norbury Library with five full-page illus- 
trations of the various public rooms was published as a souvenir 
of the occasion. 


Mr. Alderman J. O. Pelton, who has done so much valuable 
work on Croydon’s historical records, contributes another article 
on the old town in the May-June Reader’s Index and Guide. Croydon 
Libraries have just published a separate pamphlet, price sixpence, 
on The Grand Surrey Iron Railway, by Mr. F. G. Bing. 


Fulham 


The Fulham Libraries are shortly bringing out in the Guide 
a list of references to Fulham in Fiétion. The April-June Guwide is 
as useful as usual. 


Greenwich 


The newly extended Charlton Branch of the Greenwich Public 
Libraries was opened on Saturday, May 16th, by the Mayor, in the 
presence of a very large gathering of Librarians and Councillors of 
neighbouring boroughs. The interior of the library is in a very 
pleasing Style and quite in keeping with the very fine old building 
that Charlton House is. The oak panelling and the gallery are 
beautifully designed, and Greenwich must possess in Charlton one 
of the finest Branch Libraries in London. 


One outstanding feature of the opening ceremony was the 
number of speeches of the usual tyPe, but not a word was said con- 
cerning the Librarian and his staff who have worked and made this 
library possible. It was very disappointing for us who were there 
not to hear a word of praise offered to our colleagues. However it 
is a well known faé that a prophet is without honour in his own 
country. 

Another noticeable faét was the absence of any representative 
of the Library Association. Surely one of the officials should have 
been instructed to attend this important funétion ! 


Hornsey 


The Public Libraries Qwarterly Review for April contains an 
account of “ The Literary Associations of Muswell Hill.” In the 
editorial notes attention is drawn to the value of ‘ Books to Read” 
issued by the Library Association. 


King’s Lynn 

Besides the lists of additions the new King’s Lynn Readers’ 
Quarterly has an interesting article on “ Nature Study in West Nor- 
folk” by E. R. Bunn. 
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Leeds 


The new May issue of the Leeds Commercial and Technical Library 
Bulletin gives a precis of the services of the department offered to 
the public. 


London 


THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY. 

The Carnegie Trustees have made a generous grant of {£50,000 
to enable the Trustees of the National Central Library to purchase 
a freehold site and premises in Tottenham Court Road. The Library 
has completely outgrown the two buildings it occupies in Galen 
Place. It is hoped that the new premises will lead to a much more 
efficient and expeditious service. In making the grant the Carnegie 
Trustees State that “they have for some years recognised in the 
National Central Library the central or pivotal factor in the national 
library service, which they regard as being vital to this important 
side of the nation’s educational development. They would naturally 
have preferred, on general grounds, an entirely new central building 
situated and designed specially for the purpose. They are well aware, 
however, that the cost of such a scheme in the required neighbourhood 
would have been prohibitive, having regard to the possible sources 
from which contributions might be expected.” 

The grant made will cover the cost of the purchase of the 
freehold site, the necessary alterations to the existing main building, 
the demolition of two small factories and the erection of a new 
building on the site, and the conversion of the shop into a suitable 
entrance. The main condition of the grant is that the Trustees of 
the Library will “ forthwith address themselves to the task of obtaining 
from other sources such income in addition to their present income 
as the enlarged headquarters will require.” 

The new premises are situated within two minutes walk of 
Tottenham Court Road Station, and consist of (a) A shop in Tottenham 
Court Road which will make an entrance to the main building. (b) 
A large modern building at the back of the shop with a frontage 
on Hanway Place; this building, with slight alterations, will house 
the main stock of books and the union catalogues. It will also provide 
adequate office accommodation. (c) Two small factories which will 
be dented. On the site of these factories a new building will 
be ereéted as a book stack and to house the Adult Class Department. 
(d) A yard and van entrance from Hanway Place. 

The new premises when completed will give a total floor area 
of about 17,500 square feet. The floor area of the —— in Galen 
Place is 5,120 square feet. It is hoped that the Library will be able 
to move into the main building in September or Oétober, and that 
the new stack building will be ready for occupation by the autumn 
of 1932. 

THe POLYTECHNIC. 

We welcome the second number of the Po/ytechnic Library Guide, 
which is enlarged by four pages. The list of additions to the Circulating 
Library and the Reference Library will be found very comprehensive 
and useful, and we congratulate the Editor on his new publication. 
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Norwich 

The third Branch Library at Norwich was formally opened b 
the Lord Mayor of that City (Miss Mabel Clarkson, C.B.E., 1P) 
on Thursday afternoon, June 4th. This Branch is at Mile Cross, 
one of the Corporation’s Housing Estates. Its plan is similar to that 
of the Earlham Branch Library, on the Earlham Housing Estate, 
which was opened in November, 1929, and which has proved so 
successful in praétice. Both buildings were planned by Mr. G. A; 
Stephen, the City Librarian, in consultation with the archite&, Mr. 
W. H. Town, A.R.I.B.A., of the City Engineer’s Office. The site 
is 130 ft. frontage by 207 ft., and the floor area of the building is 
3,451 sq. ft., the plan being in the form of the letter L. A wing on 
the south side can be added with a minimum of alteration, in order 
to provide a reading room or other extension. A glazed screen 
divides the Junior Library from the Adult Library, and complete 
supervision of both departments is ensured from staff counter, 
and from almost any part of either room.. There are chairs and 
tables in both departments so that readers may sit and peruse the 
books at leisure, and there are a number of periodicals in the Junior 


Library. 
cost of £3,100. 

In the screen at the entrance hall are some frames filled with 
brightly coloured posters and a sele€tion of wrappers of recent books 
in the Library. 

An interesting minor feature is the Stained glass window over 
the porch, which was designed by Miss L. Holman, a member of the 
Libraries staff. The symbolic design consists of an owl (the emblem 
of wisdom), resting on a book (typifying knowledge), below which 
is an ancient lamp, the emblem of truth. 

As all the roads on the new Housing Estate were named after 
local celebrities, there is in the Library an exhibition of portraits of 
such people. 

At first, the Library will be worked by one assistant, the library 
hours being 2 to 4.30 p.m. and 5 to 8.30 p.m. 


ARCHIVES AND THE PuBLic LrsraRIEs. 

An interesting example of the co-ordination of local historical 
research work is provided by the recent decision to place the Muniment 
Room at Norwich Castle Museum, which contains the City Archives 
—an exceedingly fine colle&tion—under the administration of the 
Public Libraries Committee, without abrogating the authority of 
the Town Clerk as legal custodian. 

The new “ Rules and Regulations to be observed upon the 
Inspection of Records and Documents ” states that “‘ The Muniment 
Room shall be open on Wednesdays and Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 
I p.m., and 2-15 to 4 p.m., for persons holding admission tickets 
and who desire to inspect Records or Documents. Other times 
may be arranged by the City Librarian to meet the convenience of 
ticket-holders, and he may at his discretion authorise the transfer 
of certain Records and Documents to the Reference Department of 
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the Central Public Library for inspeftion there when the Muniment 
Room is closed.” 

Persons who desire to use the Muniment Room must obtain 
admission tickets, application for which must be made to the City 
Librarian on the prescribed forms. 

An experienced Archive Assistant, Miss Mary Grace, M.A., 
was recently inted to the Public Libraries staff, and she will be 
in charge of Muniment Room. 

Stalybridge 

The second exhibition of Contemporary Art is now being held 
in the Le@ure Hall and will be open each day until July 4th. 
are between 60 and 70 exhibits, including examples of the work of 
Sir William Rothenstein, Augustus John and C. R. W. Nevinson. 
—— examples of sculpture to be seen are Epstein’s “ Sunita” 
and a by the same sculptor of R. B. Cunningham Graham. 


Sunderland 

A tablet presented by the Institution of Electrical Engineers in 
memory of Sir Joseph Wilson Swan, was unveiled at the Museum 
on June sth. 

Mr. Charlton Deas has issued lists of works in the Library on the 
Spanish Language and South American history, geography and 
travel, following the Prince of Wales’s lead in developing South 
American trade. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 

During the year 1930-31 the Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Libraries issued 294,517 books for home reading, and 11,014 volumes 
were used in the Reference Library. Thus the total issues for the 
year were 305,531—an increase of 88,326 over the pervious year’s 
reco 


Willesden 
The new April Quarterly Record of the Willesden Public Libraries 
is well up to usual high standard and is good value for its penny. 


Library Reports 

DaGENuHAM Public Libraries.—1st Annual rt. Chief Librarian, 
John G. O’Leary. Population, 100,000. Stock, 28,150. Issues, 
348,245. Borrowers, 15,860; Tickets in use, 23,698 (including 
5,000 school library users). 


. During the coming year the Dagenham 

Central Library will be occupied, and the Chadwell Heath Branch well on the way 
to completion. Plans of the new Central building are reproduced in the Report. 

Kinc’s Lynn Public Library.—32nd Annual Report. Librarian, 

H. J. Rennie. Population, 20,000. Income from Rate, £1,045. 

Total stock, 24,177; Additions, 1,557; Withdrawals, 999. 

Issues: Lending, 109862; Juvenile, 28,384. Borrowers, 4,719; 


buildings, the results obtained are highly satisfa&tory, and foreshadow a most 
successful and efficient library service. Two temporary branches, a village library, 
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Extra tickets, 1,22 to the Book Club, £77 6s. 6d. 


Circulation from Book ¢ Club, 13,075. a 


the lowering of the entrance age. By special dis and book-lists, the Library 
Healt We The 25th birthday of 


Mansrr1etp Public Library and Museum.—Report of the Librarian 
and Curator for the year ending 31st March, 1931. Librarian and 
Curator, H. G. Massey. Population, 47,130. Income from Rate, 
£2,244. Stock: Lending, 14,353; Junior, 1,987; Reference, 

1,876; Branch, 1,209. Additions, 3,883. Withdrawals, 810. 

Issues: Lending, 202,269; Junior, 39,819; Branch, 10,927. 
Borrowers, 9,212; Extra tickets, 2,927. 1 Branch. 

Since the reorganisation the Library has continued its and develop- 
ment. Four years ago 3,500 persons were readers the annual issues 
were 102,000; last year the totals amoun 
In spite of very limited space, th main- 


has already proved a boon to music lovers. 

in January, 1931. Visitors to the Museum totalled 37,817. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA Public Libraries and Museum.—zsth Annual 
Report. Borough Librarian and Curator, William Pollitt, F.S.A., 
F.L.A. Population, 129,500. Stock: Lending, 33,059; Reference, 
6,637; Branches, 10,517. Additions, 7,777. Withdrawals, 
2,815. Issues: Lending, 442,266; Reference, 36,157; Branches, 
238,676; School Libraries, 87,398. Borrowers, 35,388. 

be or, year’s work of the Libraries is prefaced by a brief résumé 


new library, which is a converted 13th century Hall, has provision mane 
of 10,000 volumes, a newsroom and two reading rooms. 
Libraries were enriched the year by the gift of Mrs. Kilgoce of the “J, 
Starkie Gardner Colleéion drawings, etchings, MSS., etc., on the history of 
Decorative Art from earliest to modern times,” amounting to over 42,000 items. 
An eStimate of the number of people visiting the Museum was about 63,000. 


SrretForD Public Libraries.—Annual Report of the Chief Librarian, 
1930-31. Chief Librarian, William Threlfall. Population, 59,408. 
Rate, 2. 6d. Income from Rate, £4,667. Stock: Lending and 
Reference, 29,963; School Libraries, 3,834. Additions, 5,674. 
Withdrawals, 4,549. Issues: Lending, 392,672; Reference, 
17,668 ; School Libraries, 43,239. Borrowers, 12,319; Extra 
tickets 5,831. 

The record of the past year is one of increased usage and development in 
all departments. Issues were 75,600 more than the year. The number of 
reader’s tickets in use is now nearly 300 
which fo email Gor public and The Commitee ase 
cocking « more suitable site for the eMtablishment of more suited to modem 


in the demand for more serious literature, and the general increase in the ci i 4 
from all departments. The Junior section is now settling down to normal conditions a 
rary was ra uring year. a 
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3 
F.R.Hist.S., F.L.A. Popuation, in 


Book-Seleétion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


JAHRBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN BIBLIOTHEKEN. Herausgegeben vom 
Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare. Jahrgang 21/22. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth boards, pp. viii., 408. Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1 931. Mk. 10 
This Year-Book contains a clear and concise account 

Austrian Libraries with Libraries elsewhere in the world. 

of German Libros Library with ote on 

German Librarians Statistics, with notes on 
and valuable 

LANSBURY (George) My Life. With an Introduétion b “pate | agri ms Laski. 
Portrait 8vo, cloth, pp. xv. 293. on, Co 
1931. New and cheap edition. 5s. net. 

A re-issue in a cheaper form of the life of one of the most loved Labour 
leaders of our time. The book is now co: 


and needs no recommendation. There be no excuse for not including this 
book in the Biographical Se&ion, the price is well within the reach of all. 


Rerp (Louis Arnaud) A Study in Aesthetics. 8vo, cloth, pp. 415. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1931. 15s. net. 
A well-written book on an extremely difficult subj 


Menon (V. K. Krishna) A Theory of Laughter. With Special 
Relation to Comedy and Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 187. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1931. 5s. net. 

Why we laugh and what we laugh at, pe Yt FY 
scholarly manner. The author propounds a theory which is essentially his own, 
and examines and criticises the themes advanced by many other psychologists. 


Hasiam (A. L.) The Law relating to Trade Combinations. With a 
Foreword by W. T. S. Stallybrass. 8vo, cloth, pp. 215. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1931. tos. net. 

A very important and informative book that will no doubt be placed in the 

department or Commercial library. It contains a short survey of trade 

union legi and concludes with a comparison of the various trust control 
methods 1 in use in other parts of the world. 

Wu.iams (J. —" Textiles on Test. A Study for Distributor 
and Consumer the Wearing and Was ‘Se of 
Fabrics and Garments. With a Foreword . Gordon 


it 
is gratifying to note the extended public interest in, and use of the institution. 
110 percent. A sixth supplement to the catalogue was published duri year, 
and a new general catalogue will be completed very shortly. The Comnvittes 
extended their congratulations to the Librarian on his completion oa years in 
With the view to extending the library premises, the Committee have purchased 
some house property. 


i Sate should be purchased for every 
Public Library throughout ea t is the type k that one looks for 
eo finds, on this particular ject. It contains numerous illustrations 


as well as the 
N. Ungoed) Curiosities of Heredity : "The Hapsburg Lip. 
Pcrnie 8vo, boards, pp. 24. London, Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 
31. 2S. net. 
kk founded on notes made by the late Leonard Portal Mark, M.D., etc., 
conneétion with peculiarities transmitted from father to son, of which the Hapsburg 


THomson (H. Douglas) Masters of Mystery. A Study of the 
oe Story. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Collins, 1931. 
12s net. 

The author has attempted to give a full exposition of the detective novel 

of the best work achieved by this class of writer. The French Tete 

to itself, likewise the American School. a eS ee such as 

the domestic, the realistic, the orthodox deteétive story, and the thriller The 
book appears at the right psychological moment. 

AssHER (Ben) A Nomad under Arms. The Chronicle of an Artil- 
leryman from 1914 to the Armistice. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pe: 368. London, Witherby, 1931. 12s. 6d. net. 

Seven Artillery Officer. Being devoid of sensational and lurid that 

a War book contains, this book is of the type that should appear on the 
our libraries and give offence to nobody. 

— (Frank) The Lakes of Wales. A Guide for Anglers and 
others. The Fishing, Scenery, —- and Place Names, with 
some mention of River Fishing. trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 264. 
London, Jenkins, 1931. Ios. net. 


g fee of dificult technicalities aad wil 
ymen 


TOWNSEND (Charles Wendell) From Panama to Patagonia. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. London, Witherby, 1931. 12s. 6d. net. 

The tourist who wishes to see “ the unknown Continent ” cannot do better 
than to read this interesting ~ amg ee? rsonal experience in South America, 
before out on his travels. thus get many useful hints and avoid 


WernHere.t (J. E.) The Land of Troy and Tarsus. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 264. London, Religious Tract Society, 1931. 

6d. net. 
A very informative history book of Asa Minor. Takes one down through the 


in a ve. ings and tally very tho hly with the chief historical 


FICTION. 


DrenNAN (Max) The Adventures of Ali Ben. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
252. London, Jenkins, 1951. 7s. 6d. net. 
A leaf out of the autobio, y of who Sams Eat 
valet to Patterson Wilson, an lishman. His points of view concerning the 
“ Western Wonderland of Eng! ” are very entertaining. 
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Selfridge. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 194. London, 
p a ka ig 
tion of the type that is invaluable to tourists others who are inte: in a 
beauty spots of Wales, = 
every Ubrary 
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Oxtver (G. Kent) Gideon’s Lady. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 328. London, 
Hutchinson, (1931). 7s 6d. net. 
A Story of Virginia in the seventeenth century. Anne W marries a 
poor planter who handles her in the most approved cave-man Style. A crude and 
realistic tale of clash of class as well as of temperament. 


Tyzer (M. L.) “ Miss Lydd.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 393. London, 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 
The heroine of this highly-coloured novel, whose nature has been warped by 
circumStances, turns to fraud and crime, but repents in time. A melodramatic 
Story of two sisters. 


Woopinctron (Charles) Beauty and the Beasts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
. 282. London, Mathews & Marrot, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 
disappointments 


rt Sories in which man and dis- 


JUVENILE. 


Bapry (A. F. H.) Animal Friends. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 125. London, Arrowsmith, 

A good book of animal ftudies written for children. Deals, as its ticle 
States, with the Zoo inhabitants. Has been produced with much success as a film. 
KENLEY (Julie Closson) The Astonishing Ant. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. xxiv., 251. London, a 1931. 6s. net. 

A fascinating book which tells of the world of ants as sympathetically as 
though they were human beings. 

Mossop (Irene) Nicky—New Girl. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 216. 

London, Sampson Low, (1931). 2s. 6d. net. 

An entirely new school story with plenty of sport and many thrills. 

Parker (Mary Louise) “ Miss Spitfire” at School. Frontis. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 218. London, 2s. 6d. net 

The Story of an undisciplined new girl ‘makes good ” and becomes the 
most popular girl in the school. 

Stivers (Earl Reed) THe or Gienwoop. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 270. London 1931. net. 

The librarian who has not made acquainted with the 
juveniles. This latest Story is no exception and we cordially recommend all 
tatians to consider this book, and the others if not already in the library. 
TOMLINSON oor T.) Scouting with Kit Carson. mer gay 

Cr. 8vo, clo 284. London, Appleton, 1931. 

the great Southwest. 

Srrpar Aut Suan. Arabia. Peeps at Many Lands. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 87. London, Black, 1931. 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Black’s “‘ Peeps at many Lands” series need no introduétion to our 
readers. They are world famous. This latest addition is written in the usual 

of Arabia, descriptions of the interior, 
Weiten by an author who is a mater of his subje&. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


MEDEDEELINGEN VAN De Opensare LEESZAAL EN BIBLIOTHEEK 
Te Amsrerpam. Jan.-Febr., 1931. 


= 
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Bacontana. Vol. XX.,No. 78. February, 1931. London, The Bacon 


More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. Jan. and 
Feb., 1931. 

County Lrsrarres In Great Brirain AND IRELAND. Report on 
Branch Library Buildings. With Statistical Tables, 1929-30. 
Library Association, County Libraries Section, — 

Tue Firsr Att Asta EpucationaL CONFERENCE. 
to the Library Service Seftion. Edited by S. R. yc ay 
Librarian, Madras University. Price 12 As. 

BULLETIN OF THE GRAND Raprps Pusiic Lisrary. Vol. 27, No. 1. 
January-February, 1931. 

Tue Lrprary Journat. Vol. 56, No. 4. February 15th; No. 5, 
March 1931. 

STEPHEN CRANE: A List of his Writings and Articles about him. 
Compiled by J. R. Stolper. Public Library of Newark, N.J. 

Ontario Lrsrary Review. Vol. XV., No. 3. February, 1931. 

Sr. Lours Pustic Lrsrary Monruiy Buttery. Vol. 29, No. 2, 
February ; No. 3, March, 1931. 

A Swaxespeare Dictionary. By Arthur E. Baker, Borough 
Librarian, Taunton. Part XII.—King Henry V. Price to sub- 
scribers, 5s. 6d. net; Non-subscribers, 6s. 6d. net. Part XIII.— 
King Henry VI.—Part 1. Price to subscribers, 5s. net; Non- 
subscribers, 6s. net. 

Wrson Butuetin for Librarians. Vol. V., No. 7. March, 1931. 


ZENTRALBLATT Fur BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN, March, 1931. Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz. 


Correspondence 
Tue Eprror, The Library World. 10th April, 1931 


Str,—There appeared in the columns of the Manchester Guardian 
for 6th and 7th April, as the result of invitations sent out by the 
editor, a symposium of letters from public librarians, including myself, 
Stating their — concerning the influence of wireless b: 
on reading. conneétion therewith I should be glad if you woul 
give publicity to the enclosed copy of a further letter which I have 
written to the editor of that journal. Yours etc., C. Srorr. 

Pusiic Lrsrarres, ROCHDALE. 


Tue Eprror, The Manchester Guardian. 9th April, 1931 

an expression of my opinion concerning uence of wireless 
broadcasting 


on - I notice that in publishing my letter you 
omitted a sentence this omission plus the heading given to my 


letter “ What the date amp shows” is likely to misrepresent my 


7 
Society. 
. 
i 
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meaning. The sentence omitted reads as follows :—“ It is reasonable 
oe therefore, that broadcasting is _— responsible for the 
i ion of these books ” and it follows “ Examination 
of the books bearing upon the subjeés of the Talks reveals the fa& 
that most of them were in circulation during and subsequent to the 
periods of the respective Talks.” I have no wogreg: objeétion to 
propaganda as such, but I do think that when an expression of 
oe is invited as in this case such opinion, if it is printed at all, 
ould be printed verbatim if only as an a& of courtesy to the 
contributor. 
I am sending copies of this letter to the professional journals 
and also to the Rochdale Observer. Yours faithfully, C. Srorr. 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. June, 1931. 
Sir, Davip GRIEVE. 


A veteran member of my Committee, whom I should delight 
to serve in the matter, wants to borrow a copy, in large type, of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s David Grieve. 1 believe this is only available, 
if it still is available, in the 3 vol. edition first printed in 1892. Can 
any of my librarian friends oblige ? Yours, etc., 

Central Library, W. C. Berwick Savers. 
Town Hall, Croydon. 


The Pseudonyms of Mr. Bernard Shaw 


Tue early work of Mr. George Bernard Shaw was mainly composed 
of contributions to the posintioal press. He has always oe a most 
prolific controversialist and in his playful (but generally effective) 
attacks or replies delighted to use a transparent sort of pseudonym 
which to the initiated gave the game away. Most of Fo in the 
following list are of this charaéter : 

G. B. S. Larking. 

G. B. L. 

L. O. Streeter. 

George Bunnerd. 

Jesse Dodd 

Redbarn Wash. 

Our Special W: 

Horatia Ribbonson. 

Amelia Mackintosh. 

Robespierre Marat Fitzthunder. 

Corno di Bassetto. 

The last of these is the name used by G.B.S. for the famous 
series of musical criticisms published in The Star in its early days. 
It is possible that the colle€tors of to-day, who are far removed 

from the controversies and personalities of the eighties and nineties, 
through their want of knowledge of these A ere ay may miss 
some of the work of the most mordant wit of the period. R.A.P. 
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BLUNT & SONS LTD, 


ATTRACTIVE LIBRARY 
BINDINGS. 


im Facsimile 


leaf with serrated edge guards, split millboards, of 2/- 


books, toch Adele We prices which shew a distiagt advan- 
tage as against buying in the original 


Style ats per volume inclusive, 
All Setvices are inchuded. 

Save on your binding cests and buy more books! 


NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON: 


(near Station, LMS. “Bakerléo.) 
Telephone: Willesden 7411-2 


Mr. J. P. Flood WAIGHT& BROWNS 


hopes that you, Mx, Libeasien: ‘will 


afford him an opportunity sometime town Cloth Bound. 
in the cotsss Of the Conference, of Wives 
explainiag ETHEL MANNIN 
Too Maxrixp ARTHUR APPLIN 


Tue Femmes tar Law 
CECIL) BULLIVANT 
e Van es Mex KAYE 
Rosmxe CHARLES H.SNOW 
Brara.or ree Saa XL. 
CLINTON BANGERFIELD 
Love's Warrank  MAYSTE MARSH 
oy e Bive Sarow ELIZABETH WATT 
cs Raix ow rus Jusr. MARY VINTER 


Oy 
FRANCIS 


Library Service Tet Goipex 


Fux Swirrasr ™ Live 


and how it adapts itself to the Tue Doxs's 
particular circumstances of any G. B. BURGIN 
locality... It is probable OBTAINABLE AT ALL GIBRARIES 
suggestions he offers-will prove AND BOORSSLIERS. 
useful. 
Look out for Foyle's. Stand WRIGHT & BROWN 
in the Publishers’ Exhibition: 4 12-14 RED Bion COURE- 


PLEET STREET B.C4 
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ECONOMICAL BOOKBINDING AND 
BOOK SUPPLY For PUBLIC COUNTY 
AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 


FIRST IN THE FIELD. 


We were the first Firm to deal specially and widely with Public Library 
Bookbinding. 
We have bound books for Lending Libraries for over fifty years with the 
consequent experience, and we are doing an annually increasing business. 


We paper-lined the folds of weak papers over 20 years ago, and still do, 
but this is only one of many different methods devised to meet the needs of 
various kinds of paper. 


Very stiff thick papers of which many Juvenile books are composed we 
album-joint the leaves with a linen guard at no extra cost. 


With Chivers Bindings you get the best workmanship in every detail. 


It is easy to lower prices but it always means that the Manufacturer has 
to cut out some item to enable him to doit. We could enter into competi- 
tion in this way until presently prices for bookbinding generally would 
become very low but the bindings equally inferior. 


We employ skilled workmen from all over Great Britain, pay Trade Union 
wages and observe their hours. 


Catalogues and Price Lists will be sent post free on application. 


Our Motor Van makes regular journeys to all parts of England and Wales, 
and will call to collect and pack your books upon receipt of a post card. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
Booksellers and Bookbinders 


-PORTWAY, BATH 


ENGLAND. 


Printed by Franx JucKEs Lrp., 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham ; 
and Published for 41 Great Rewsell Street, Landon, Wit 
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